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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life. 





Editorial 


“Our life is but a little holding, lent 
To do a mighty labour.” G, MEREDITH 

This number of the Magazine can be begun with only one subject, 
that which has engrossed the sorrowful thought of the whole country, 
the death of our Sovereign, King Edward VII. And yet it is hard to do 
so, for now we have passed the time for talk and reached the more reverent 
time of silence, and one is very loth to break it. On the one hand one 
fears to add to the mass of hasty and somewhat indiscriminate eulogy 
heaped upon the memory of every great man as soon as he is dead; on 
the other, one shrinks still more from repeating at second hand and 
in feebler words the fine and just estimates of his character which have 
been made by those really qualified to offer them. But there is one aspect 
of King Edward’s life illustrated by his constant interest in our College, 


which we who owe so much to his interest may try to appreciate. His 


work in founding the Royal College of Music was one instance among 


many greater ones of his power of entering into the ideals and enthusiasms 
of other people. The article ‘‘ King Edward VII and the Founding of the 
Royal College of Music ” which Dr I. G. Shinn has very kindly prepared for 
this number of our Magazine, traces the course of the development of the 
scheme with accurate fidelity, and will be a revelation of fact to any of us 
who imagined that the late King’s support of the movement when Prince 
of Wales was merely the granting of conventional Royal patronage. At 
a time when a new enthusiasm for music and a new ebullition of musical 
talent was making itself felt all over the country, he threw his energies 
into a great scheme for focussing and directing the new force. He was not 
personally devoted to music in the way that his father, Prince Albert, had 
been, but that did not deter him from acting effectively in the cause, 
since it was undertaken with a wider purpose than the satisfaction of any 
personal ideal, even the most lofty. He saw musical ability springing up 
strongly in many quarters, yet diffused and lacking concentration, and he 
devoted his efforts in order to give it ‘‘a new impulse, a glorious future 


and a national life.” 
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It is comparatively easy to work hard for our own enthusiasms. It 
is all that most of us, little people as we are, dare try to do. We are 
afraid, and to some extent rightly so, of dissipating our energies, and in 
consequence accomplishing nothing, by taking much account of lines of 
thought and action which lie outside our own individual existences. We 
often have to go along like horses wearing blinkers, and seeing nothing but 
the strip of road ahead of us. Those of us who are engaged in artistic 
interests of one sort or another are likely to hear this state of things 
lauded as the ideal one, for it is one of the most remarkable anomalies 
of the present day that while in the social departments of life the value 
of co-operation and mutual helpfulness is more realised than probably it 
has ever been, the expression of individuality is constantly cried up as 
the be all and end all of the artistic life. But it is not really possible 
that art and life can be fundamentally opposed to one another, since one 
is the expression of the other. If we can see (and we all can see) that 
in the hundred and one interests of daily life in which we are all engaged, 
the exclusive devotion to our own ideas is a narrowing and even a 
degrading thing, it must be also possible to see that we may push too far 
our praise of what is individual and personal in the work of a man who 
composes symphonies or paints pictures. 

The life of King Edward VII. holds an example which by analogy may 
become valuable to any of us who are inclined to set much store by our 
individuality and to think that we can do most by isolating it from 
surrounding influences. Certainly no one will be found to assert that he 
was lacking in individuality or force of character, and yet it is a fact that 
most of the great causes with which his name was constantly associated 
were not initiated by him. Rather he had a genius for entering into the 
development and expansion of the ideas set on foot by other minds. He 
never assumed the position of the prophet who directs men to new paths 
founded upon personal ideals, but he set himself to foster those good 
impulses which already had vitality among his people. This attitude was 
at the root of his wonderful success in establishing friendly relations with 
foreign powers, since he came to the throne at a time when men were weary 


of the position of arrogant mistrust which had so long existed between 


Great Britain and certain of her neighbours, and he saw the opportunity 


to reverse it. Probably the strongest instance at home of his way of 
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working is to be found in the fund which he started for the extension of 
hospital work and which bears his name. The idea which he worked for 
in this case was certainly no new one, but by bringing his individuality to 
bear upon it he gave it a new force and permanence. In these things, as 
in the founding of our College at an earlier date, he was the interpreter of 


the instincts and efforts of others, making what was ill-defined and tentative 


into something strong and purposeful, giving form and expression to what 
without him might have remained vague and unrealised in the minds of 
less able men. Such, surely, is the work alike of artists and of kings ! 





The R.C. MM. Union Coan Fund 


The attention of all readers of this number of the Magazine is called 
to the printed slips relating to the Loan Fund. It will be remembered 
that the Fund is to be started for the purpose of granting loans, in certain 
specified circumstances, to Members of the Union ; and it has been decided 
by the Committee of the Union that the Fund may begin ils operations 
as soon as the sum in hand shall amount to £300. We have very great 
pleasure in announcing that Mr Charles Morley, Hon. Secretary of the 
College since its foundation, has generously given £100 as a proof of his 
interest in the scheme. A banking account has been opened, and f90 of 
the money has been invested in 3°4 Government Stock (Local Loans) so 
that interest may accrue while donations are coming in. Donations, large 
and small, are invited, in order to raise the remaining £200, and to enable 
the Fund to start work without any great delay. The printed slips 
provide for donations in one sum, or in instalments. The Hon. Treasurer 
for the purpose of collecting funds is Miss Emily Daymond, Royal College 
of Music, S. Kensington, to whom any enquiries may be addressed. A 


Permanent Committee and Officers will only be appointed when the Fund 


actually begins its work. 
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King Edward the Seventh and the Founding of the 
Royal College of Music 


“ Eve long we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch 
As ever weathered a wintry sea.’’—LONGFELLOW. 


The death of King Edward the Seventh—who, while he was Prince 
of Wales, founded the Royal College of Music—is the event which has over- 
shadowed all others, since the last number of the Magazine was issued. 
For a moment the greatness of the national loss threw into the shade the 
greatness of the personal loss which so many suffered. With dramatic 
suddenness a short but eventful reign was brought to a termination, and 
with hardly a day’s warning the Empire lost the guidance of a great 
statesman, and the devoted service of a great king. Now, after the nation 
has paid her first tribute of loyalty and affection, after the state ceremonial 
is over, and the outward tokens of public mourning have ceased, now it is 
that the nature of the personal loss begins to be realised by so many with 
whom King Idward came in contact, and by none will this be more 
sincerely or more acutely felt than by those who were associated with 
the late king, when as Prince of Wales, he took the lead in the movement 
for the founding of our College, as well as by those, professors and pupils, 
who came to know him through the College. Whether, as one paper stated, 
the R.C.M. was the only institution which was really founded by him, I do 
not know, but one cannot read the account of the steps taken by him to 
bring the R.C.M. into being and to place it upon a secure financial basis 
without realising, that, but for his leadership and his personal exertions, 
as well as his official support, the College would in all probability never 
have come into existence. The early days of the College are now sufficiently 
distant for present pupils to be largely unaware of the great interest which 
the late king took in the College and the work of its pupils, while as Prince 
of Wales he was President of the Council, and for this reason I have been 
asked to write an account of the founding and opening of the College, and 
also of the State opening of the New Building. 

The founding of the College is obviously a matter I cannot write 
about from personal knowledge. Whilst a youth at school I have hazy 
recollections of reading newspaper notices referring to the proposed 


College. One of these referred to the many open scholarships which 
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THE FIRST TEACHING STAFF OF THE R.C.M. 
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were competed for by all sorts and conditions of gifted young people, while 
another referred to the fact that a ‘Mr Grove’ who had been connected 
with the Crystal Palace (which to me meant fireworks and Red Indians), 
and who was editing a Dictionary of Music, was to be the Director. My 
personal experiences belong to a later period. My College days were passed 
in the old building—they belonged to neither its first days nor to its last. 
The foundation stone of the New Building was laid soon after I had entered, 
and I was present at the ceremonyas a pupil. The New Building was opened 
shortly after I left, and I was present in the choir. In order to comply 
with the request of the Magazine Committee, it has therefore been necessary 
for me to supplement my personal recollections with information derived 
from other sources. In connection with the account of the founding and 
opening of the College, which is the subject of the first part of this article, 
I have had to gain all my information from these other sources, but in the 
second part, which describes the laying of the Foundation Stone and the 
State Opening of the New Building, I have been able to speak at least to 
some extent from my personal recollection of these events. 
* aK * 

To the late Prince Consort belongs the credit for the suggestion that a 
“National College of Music” should be founded, which should give free 
musical education to those possessing musical gifts of a really high order. 
As long ago as 1854 he recognised that the then existing agencies for the 
training and development of musical capacity were totally inadequate if 
this country were ever again to occupy a leading place in the world of 
music, as it had done, in Elizabethan times, in the past ; and although 
he did not live to see his idea crystallize into definite shape, yet it is only 
fair to recognise that it had its birth in his fertile and foreseeing brain. 

The first important landmark in that great movement which kindled 
the enthusiasm, inspired the generosity, and eventually made possible, 
first of all, the establishment of the National Training School of Music, 
and afterwards the founding of the Royal College of Music, was the meeting 
held in 1873, at Clarence House, and presided over by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. The Duke, by his own personal efforts and influence, aided by the 
help and liberality of his friends, started on its short but distinguished 
career the National Training School of Music, The building, which 
stands on the west side of the Royal Albert Hall, and is now occupied by 


the Royal College of Organists, was erected by Mr (now Sir) Charles 
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Freake, at a cost of £20,000. The first stone was laid on December 18, 1873, 
and the building was completed and the school opened at Easter, 1876. 
Dr (later Sir Arthur) Sullivan was the first Principal, and he was succeeded 
in 1881 by Dr (later Sir John) Stainer. There were 82 pupils, all holding 
Scholarships, which had been established and subscribed for by the Society 
of Arts, the Corporation of London, the City Guilds, the provincial towns 
and private donors throughout the country. These Scholarships were 
originally promised for five years, but afterwards they were extended to 
six—the period the school was open—and it was hoped that before the 
end of that period some form of state recognition and assistance would 
have been obtained, thereby giving the school a really national character 
and placing it upon a secure and permanent financial basis. 

With the object of considering how this end might best be achieved, 
a meeting was held on July 13, 1878, at Marlborough House, under 
the presidency of the Prince of Wales. Amongst those present were 
Dr Sullivan, the Principal of the N.T.S., and Prof. G. A. Macfarren, 
the Principal of the R.A.M., and the outcome of the meeting was the 
appointment of a committee, with Prince Christian as Chairman, to 
consider the possibility of amalgamating the N.T.S. and the R.A.M. 
into one great national school or college of music. For more than a 
year the question was under discussion, and then in the Autumn of 
1879, the Directors of the R.A.M. intimated to the Committee that they 
were unable to accept the invitation to join with the N.T.S. The failure 
of these negotiations was freely criticised in the press at the time, but 
if, after an interval of over 30 years when the chief actors in the scene 
have passed away, and the young R.C.M. and old R.A.M. are working in 
friendly rivalry, we consider the question purely from the aspect of which 
course would have the more effectively furthered the interests of musical 
art and of musical education in this country, I believe it will be univer- 
sally conceded that the decision of the Directors of the R.A.M. was the 
right one. The career of the R.A.M. had already been long and honourable. 
This famous institution had experienced anxious moments, but it had now 
firmly established itself among the recognised music schools of the world. 
It had behind it great traditions, and it could point with pride to a long 
list of distinguished pupils. It had its own ideals and its own methods of 
training. To have joined with another school, the future of which was 


very much in the clouds, would have meant the giving up of its own 
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distinctive character and the merging of its own individuality into that of 
another, and also the sharing with others of the laurels which it had so 
hardly won for itself. But apart from such reasons, which at first sight 
look academical rather than national, the joining of both schools into 
one would have deprived the resulting College of that incentive to pro- 
duce its very best work which is a result of the harmonious rivalry which 
now exists between the R.A.M. and R.C.M., and which must have a 
beneficial effect upon the work of both professors and pupils. 

The negotiations with the R.A.M. having come to a termination, the 
Executive Committee, with Prince Christian as Chairman, proceeded to draw 
up a scheme for the founding of a Royal College of Music. In xr880 the 
draft of the charter which was eventually presented to the Privy Council 
by the Prince of Wales was completed. The deep personal interest which 
the Prince of Wales had taken in the movement from its very inception, 
not only by presiding at meetings held at Marlborough House, but also 
by discussing in the fullest manner the details of the proposed scheme, 
showed how greatly he had its future welfare at heart, and his decision 
to accept the Presidency of the Council was but another proof of his deter- 
mination that no effort on his part should be spared to command and 
to secure success. 

The matter was now ripe, the psychological moment had arrived, and 
the general outline of the scheme of what was intended in the fullest sense 
of the word to be a national college of music was ready to be given to 
the world. The first public and official announcement of any importance 
came from Manchester. On December r1, 1881, at a great meeting at the 
Free Trade Hall, no less than three Royal Princes—The Duke of Edinburgh, 
the Duke of Albany and Prince Christian—made speeches upon the various 
aspects of musical education, leading up to a description of the practical 
steps which had already been taken towards the founding of the proposed 
College, and asking for support. Important however as was this Man- 
chester meeting, it formed but the prelude to one of far greater importance 
which was held in St. James’s Palace on February 28, 1882, under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales. Of the many gatherings of distin- 
guished men who have at various times and for various purposes assembled 
in the handsome Banqueting Hall of this old Palace, it is doubtful whether, 
considering the special nature of the subject to be discussed, a more rep- 


resentative gathering had ever been invited to meet the Prince of Wales 
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than that which came to herald the advent of the new Royal College of 
Music. Princes were there, and peers—the Premier and the Primate— 
Cabinet Ministers and Lord Lieutenants, the Lord Mayor of London with 
many of his provincial brethren, divines—orthodox and otherwise — 
musical composers and music publishers, wealthy patrons of music and 
influential amateurs—all came at the bidding of the Prince to listen to his 
words, and to tender their services in aid of the cause he had so much 
at heart. Promptly at noon the Prince entered, and in the course of a 
long and able speech, in which he gave a comprehensive survey of the situa- 
tion, he expounded the scheme of the proposed College, and brought it to 
a conclusion by an eloquent appeal for the support of those assembled. 
The Duke of Edinburgh then proposed that those present should pledge 
themselves to give their support, and he was followed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Rosebery, and the Lord Mayor of London, all of whom 
spoke to the same motion, which was carried with enthusiasm. A vote 
of thanks to the Prince of Wales, proposed by Mr Gladstone, brought a 
memorable meeting to a conclusion. 

Previous to this meeting, Mr (later Sir) George Grove, who was engaged 
in editing his great ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians ’ for Messrs Mac- 
millan, had been invited to join the Executive Committee, and he had taken 
an active part in connection with the great meeting at Manchester. Im- 
mediately after the announcement of the scheme at the St. James’s Palace 
meeting, he was specially commissioned by the Prince of Wales to under- 
take the organization of meetings to be held throughout the country 
with the object of raising a fund sufficiently large to place the proposed 
College upon a secure financial basis from the very start. The sum of 
£300,000 was asked for! This it was intended to capitalise, and the income 
derived from it would practically make the College independent of volun- 
tary aid. A Trust with the Prince of Wales at the head was immediately 
formed to receive subscriptions and donations. Then began the most 
complete, systematic and, we might add, successful crusade which it 1s 
possible to conceive—led by Mr George Grove and Mr Charles Morley, and 
supported, not only by the personal influence, but by the frequent personal 
presence and personal assistance of the Prince of Wales and many other 
members of the Royal Family. 

On March 21, just three weeks after the meeting at St. James’s Palace, 


the Duke of Connaught at the Mansion House made an appeal for support 
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to the bankers and merchants of the C ity of London. Three days later at 
Marlborough House the Prince of Wales spoke upon the Imperial aspect 
of the proposed College to a gathering of those representing the Colonies, 
and pleaded, and not in vain, for the founding of Colonial scholarships. 
Lord Kimberley, the Colonial Secretary, was present and also spoke. On 
June 17, the indefatigable Prince dined at the Mansion House, in order that 
he might meet the Lord Mayors and Mayors from the Provinces, and per- 
sonally recognise the efforts which they had already made on behalf of the 
proposed College, and inspire them to further efforts. In fact, to men- 
tion all the meetings, public and private, all the concerts and all the 
dramatic entertainments given in aid of the fund at which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present, would be to reprint no small portion of 
the Court Circular for the year 1882. The Duke of Edinburgh was hardly 
less energetic or less self{-sacrificing in the manner in which he devoted 
his time and his abilities to furthering the cause which he had so much at 
heart. Not only did he travel about the country making speeches and 
pleading for support, but upon several occasions he played violin solos at 
concerts given in aid of the fund. Other members of the Royal lamily 
helped by bringing their personal influence to bear upon their own special 
circle of friends. To put it briefly, it is no exaggeration to say that, led 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the members of the Royal amily 
devoted themselves as individuals, their great social, as well as what is far 
more valuable, their great personal influence, to furthering the cause of the 
College, and there is not the shadow of a doubt that if this Royal leader- 
ship, winning devoted personal service from so many whose very names 
carry weight and influence, creating a living enthusiasm all over the country 
and inspiring generosity in the hearts of all classes, had been absent, the 
Royal College of Music, as we know it, could never have come into being. 

Meanwhile Mr Grove was canvassing the country from end to end, 
preaching a kind of musical crusade, and ending his many eloquent and 
interesting sermons in the manner in which so many sermons neither elo- 
quent nor interesting are ended, by an appeal for financial support, and 
this he rarely failed to obtain. Every class of Her Majesty's subjects 
were appealed to, through the means of some agency or another, and 
generously they responded to the call. Peers sent their contributions by 
means of cheques, workmen sent theirs on colle« ting cards, Public School 


boys sent their shillings, Board School children sent their pence. Those 
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whose generosity was ‘run on business lines’ might buy a ticket for a 
concert, a dramatic entertainment or a variety show. Those who were 
elderly and sober-minded could attend a drawing-room meeting or sit on 
a Ladies’ Committee. Serious matter though this campaign was, it has 
however some touches of humour, for instance one city corporation decide 
that ‘the matter of the proposed Royal College of Music be referred to 
their Coal, Corn and Finance Committee,’ while a local newspaper expresses 
the pious hope that ‘the establishment of the new college will effect a 
welcome change in the choice of domestic music, which at the present time 
consists largely of strumming ‘‘ Tommy make room for your uncle” on 
week-days, and Sankey's ‘‘ Hold the fort,’ played in the style of a 
Schottische, on Sundays.’ 

During all this time the daily papers were continually publishing long 
lists of contributions, until on February 1, 1883, The Times, in a leading 
article, announced the fact that a total of about £150,000 had been reached 
and that the College would open in May. Fifty open scholarships, fifteen 
of which provided maintenance, were to be competed for in all parts of the 
British Isles, and honorary local examiners, nominated by the local 
authorities, were appointed to hold preliminary examinations and select 
the most gifted of the 158r applicants for these various scholarships. 
lour hundred and eighty were eventually selected to compete before the 
Director and Board of Professors in London in April, and from these the 
filly original scholars were chosen. 

At last the day was reached for which all this preparation had been 
made, and on May 6, 1883, the Royal College of Music was officially opened 
by the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess of Wales, their two 
sons, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince Christian, Mr Gladstone 
the Prime Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury and a small but dis- 
tinguished company. The company was small because there was no room 
for a large one, the opening ceremony taking place in what at that time 
was the largest open space of the College, the open landing and corridor 
on the second floor. The specially invited guests naturally formed the 
group around the Prince of Wales and near the window, while the Pro- 
fessors and the pupils overflowed into the landing beyond and even up the 
staircase. The Director in his address to the Prince gave a brief summary 
of the efforts which had been made since the Prince had officially started 


the movement by the meeting held at St. James’s Palace in February of 
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the previous year, and referred to the fact that during the fourteen months 
which had elapsed 44 meetings had been held in all parts of the country with 
the object of gaining support for the funds of the College. The Prince of 
Wales in reply, generously recognised the manner in which so many had 
come forward and contributed sums, some large and some small, towards 
the support of what was undoubtedly a national cause, and concluded 
with the following eloquent passage :— 

“T will say only one word in conclusion. The establishment of an 
institution such as I open to-day is not the mere creation of a new musical 
society. The time has come when class can no longer stand aloof from class, 
and that man does his duty best who works most earnestly in bridging 
over the gulf between different classes which it is the tendency of increased 
wealth and increased civilization to widen. I claim for music the merit 
that it has a voice which speaks, in different tones, perhaps, but with equal 
force, to the cultivated and the ignorant, to the peer and the peasant, I 
claim for music a variety of expression which belongs to no other art, and 
therefore adapts it more than any other art to produce that union of feeling 
which I much desire to promote. Lastly, I claim for music the distinction 
which is awarded to it by Addison—that it is the only sensual pleasure in 
which excess cannot be injurious. What more, gentlemen, can I say on 
behalf of the art for the promotion of which we are to-day opening this 
institution—an institution which I trust will give to music a new impulse, 
a glorious future, and a national life.”’ 

Before resuming his seat, the Prince of Wales announced that Her 
Majesty the Queen had been graciously pleased to confer the honour of 
knighthood upon Prof. Macfarren, Principal of the R.A.M., Dr Arthur 
Sullivan, and Mr George Grove, the Director of the new R.C.M. After 
the opening ceremony was over, the Royal Party were conducted over the 
College by the Director and saw the various professors and pupils at work 
in their several class rooms. 

At last, the long talked-of and long-expected ‘ Royal College of Music ’ 
had become an accomplished fact. The dream of Prince Consort, had, 
largely through the personal efforts of his eldest son, been translated into 
a reality, and a great national training school of music, offering free 
instruction and free maintenance to the poorest in the land, provided only 


that their natural musical ability be found worthy, had come into being. 


What its influence would be upon the musical future of the British Isles— 
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or even of the British Empire—none of those present upon the opening 
day would have been bold enough to predict, but neither would any have 
denied that its founding represented a blow struck in a national cause, 


and its opening day, a milestone in the progress of a national art. 


FREDERICK G. SHINN 


Direetor’s Address 
(SUMMER TERM, 1910) 


“©O Captains unforgot,’ they cried, 

“Come you again or come no more, 

“ Across the world you keep the pride, 

"€ Across the world we mark the score!’ —H, NEwno.y. 


These meetings at the beginnings of terms are very suggestive of all 
sorts of things. Perhaps the thing which would strike a stranger most 
at first sight would be the fact that College pupils come to the end of 
their holidays and face the renewal of their work there with such vigorous 
manifestations of pleasure and good will. It seems to imply that people 
really do get fond of the College, and that mutual appreciation prevails 
between professors and pupils and other people concerned—which is an 
eminently healthy and hopeful state of things. Another thing which 
is suggested to the thoughtful mind is that regular, established points 
of observation in the great space of time are of great value. These lively 
terminal gatherings give us an opportunity to see what sort of fruit our 
respective energies are bearing. The pupils who pass through the College 
are a perpetually moving human stream ; and those who are responsible 
for ils condition, being also human, are helped by having special occasions 
set apart when they can observe the stream at large and think about it. 
They try to make it clear and shining, and wholesome and bright, and 
to ensure that when it passes on and spreads into the world, it shall carry 
healthy and fruitful influences wherever it goes. You can hardly realize 
how delightful it is to all concerned to feel that the College is expanding 
its influences as more and more pupils pass out from it carrying qualities 
which make life happier and more wholesome. And indeed the feeling is 
very necessary to compensate for the feeling of loss which comes to us 
periodically as we watch the stream pass by. We call a river the same river 
though the water changes. We do not concern ourselves much about the 
water in the case of a river; but we do concern ourselves with the indi- 
viduals who make up the living stream of pupils passing through the College ; 
and we are always losing. True it is we do not lose altogether. The 
College spirit, as symbolized and strengthened by the Union, keeps us 
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in touch with hundreds when they have left us. But we lose the im- 
mediate personal contact with individual humanities who have rooted 
themselves in our affections. It is a queer state of life, that of professors 
and teachers! They have to guide young and spirited human beings 
for a little spell, and then, just when the most delightful relations have 
been established, they have to part with them and devote their energies 
to quite another set. One would think it would make them flighty and 
inconstant! But things are never what they seem. I do not think you 
would say our professors are flighty and inconstant. The truth is they 
are saved by having their affections and interests engaged in two directions. 
They are interested in the individuals who pass by, and also in the College 
that remains. The College represents their most hopeful opportunity 
of expressing themselves in far reaching work—their most congenial field 
for doing something of service to the world—which is the thing all men 
aspire after, and the occupation which makes life most worth living. 
And the College makes effectual the special kinds of service they are fitted 
to do, and most enjoy doing, through the individuals. 

But the individuals could not effect much or represent much by them- 
selves. Individuals and things are not interesting in themselves, but in 
their relations to other things. They do not effect anything by themselves, 
but by working in harmony with other forces. If there were no coherence 
in the general activities, but all the individuals went off helter-skelter, 
trying to do each his own particular little business, with temperamental 
aberrations all run wild, and vast expenditure of individual energy merely 
wasted and diffused in the void, what sort of result would there be ? 
Anybody with the least glimmer of sense must realize that the fruitful- 
ness and the delightfulness of college work depends on community and 
coherence of activity, and mutual regard and consideration. And _ yet, 
while we are thinking of the fruitfulness of co-operation and wide unity 
of purpose, there lurks in the back of our minds the sense of the necessity 
for the development of the individual. If on the one hand nothing much 
can be done without co-operation, on the other hand room for the free 
exercise of individual faculties is of vital importance, especially in artistic 
things ; and the scheme of operations of every institution such as the 
College, must provide opportunity for such development in its general 
aim. It might be said that the success of such an institution depends 
on the degree in which its scheme of operations affords scope for individuals 
to develope their special characteristics. Such seeming contradictions 
are absolutely inevitable in everything. The energies which are gener- 
ated by forces apparently working in opposite directions maintain the 
physical and spiritual life. We welcome the splendid spirit which main- 
tains the general college life, and also the independence which expresses 
individual personality. The truth is that the individual energies which 
are effectual work on the same general lines as the wider energies of the 
community. They are the personal expression of phases of the general 
activity. 
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And now I have to recall the fact that never by any chance can 
these gatherings be composed of the same individuals in successive terms. 
It is unsafe to assume that everyone understands hints and references 
to things which are quite familiar to those who have been in the College 
for several terms. There are manners and customs which people cannot 
be expected to be aware of when they have only been in the College for 
a few minutes. Therefore, for the benefit of those who have not attended 
many of these functions before, and at the risk of telling most of you what 
you already know, it will be as well for me to explain that we have for 
many years made a practice of pausing and taking a look round at 
this time of year, because so many of our most distinguished scholars have 
completed their time of pupilage at the end of the Easter term, and we 
always part company with some of the most brilliant of our young musi- 
cians at this time of year; and it is a favourable opportunity to express 
appreciation of those whose careers have been especially honourable, 
and whom we expect to win honour and regard for themselves and the 
College in the public life upon which they enter on leaving us. It may be 
as well to say also that we always make our list of honoured ones very small, 
as otherwise the distinction would be rather thin. 

It is very welcome that we should feel it right to put in the forefront 
one of those who come to us from the other side of the world. We are 
all of us much gratified when the Colonies back up the aged Mother- 
country by supplying Dreadnoughts and such trifles, but we have good 
reason to be even more delighted when they send us evidence of the 
possession of the higher qualities of mind, and appreciation and ability 
in those spiritual things which are the tokens of the finest qualities of 
the race; and when Australia sends us a man with the gifts and the 
character of Mr Murdoch, it gives us a firmer conviction that all is right 
with the Empire, than if they voted dozens of big ships. I hope you will 
agree with me that we never had a pupil who aroused more regard and 
affection, or deserved more hearty recognition for his splendid musical 
gifts. People discuss colonial loyalty. We can say with pleasure that 
Mr Murdoch has inspired us with such a conviction of loyalty, that if 
there are many Australians like him, the old country will have to bestir 
herself to keep level with her own children. However, on this occasion 
we can also name one who does credit to the old country by similar quali- 
ties of character and ability, in the person of Mr Harold Darke. We have 
never had anyone in the College who maintained a higher standard of 
life and art, and, I may add, also of pluck. His gifts as a composer and 
as a performer delight us; and great as they are, they are matched by 
the steadfastness and unselfishness and unpushfulness and the modesty 
and amiability of his character. The College may well be proud of him, 
and we shall miss him, now his long spell of life with us is over, more than 
almost any pupil who ever brought honour to the College. Another most 
worthy pupil whom we regret to part with, and in whom we have the 
most complete confidence, is Mr Harold Rhodes. In him too, we know 
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we have an ample measure of musical abilities as a composer and performer 
joined with delightful personal qualities. The College is stronger and 
more wholesome for having such a type of pupil, and the world will benefit 
in time to come by his gifts in whatever sphere he exercises them. In 
a different sphere of art we shall miss the personality and the abilities 
of Mr Thomas Peatfield, the hero of so many chamber concerts ; whose 
absence from the orchestra will make it look rather incomplete for some 
time to come. Wherever he goes the reputation of the College for pro- 
ducing pupils of honourable and amiable character will be safe. 

It is a comfort that most of our brilliant ladies are going to continue 
to grace the College by their presence; but there is one charming and 
gifted person whose absence will make a lengthy gap; and that is Miss 
Viola Tree. We shall long remember how much she enhanced the prestige 
of the College by her performances in two College operas, in which her 
grace, her musical intelligence and her vocal ability were all alike 
delightful ; and those of us who are intimate with the home life of the 
College will recall with pleasure the keenness she showed about all that 
was going on there, and how pleasant it was to see her singing with 
zest in the choral class, and even listening with receptive intelligence to 
the reputed superfluousness of the history lectures ! 

We often refer with pleasure to the way in which the College draws 
Collegians together ; so we cannot refrain from referring to the excep- 
tionally complete illustration of its properties in that respect which is 
afforded by the fact that the charming singer who has been known to us 
so long as Miss Florence Barrow has given up that name and adopted 
the name of our brilliant Scotch flute-player, Mr Murchie, with his full 
concurrence. The estimable qualities and admirable gifts which these 
two happily mated ones have shown in their time at College make it 
natural that we should wish them long and prosperous and happy life to- 
gether. 

It may seem rather puzzling to pupils who arrive on the College 
scene for the first time to-day, that I should spend so much time in talking 
about pupils whom they will never come across in the pupil state. We 
realize that new-comers are in that respect unfortunate. But all the 
same they are also fortunate. For it is not as if the departed ones vanish- 
ed into space and left no trace behind them. The good they have done 
lives after them as a wholesome influence ; and it is well the newcomers 
should know to whom they owe a sensible part of the atmosphere and 
influences of the place. Those I have named have been among the 
strongest in maintaining and extending the best qualities of the College 
atmosphere ; and it is well that those who have to maintain the tradition 
should be aware of some of the qualities and services of those whose place 
it will be their privilege to fill. They are losers in not having the op- 
portunity to feel the active presence of people like Mr Murdoch and Mr 
Darke and the rest ; but it is always helpful to the reasonable mind to 
feel that there have been predecessors who are worth following. There is 
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something inspiring in the feeling that you have got to live up to a fine 
standard that has been set by human beings of like conditions with your- 
selves, who have gone along the same road as you are travelling. It is 
ever so much better than feeling that the people who have gone before 
were poor ineffectual shufflers. That has only the effect of making you 
think you have got what is called a ‘soft job.’ And that sort of feeling 
makes a man think too well of himself, and too little of what may be got 
out of himself. A man who complacently compares himself with the 
futile ones who have gone before, generally ends by being more futile 
even than they were. The best way to do better than the people who 
have gone before, is to have the highest possible opinion of them. I 
would sooner glorify the finest examples of College humanity to the 
extent of making those who are coming feel almost hopeless of living up to 
such a standard, than give them any excuse for thinking lightly of them 
and of the task of maintaining the tradition they have established. The 
tradition of any place like the College is built up by slow degrees by the 
human beings that pass through it. Every year we part with a lot of young 
people full of energy and generous spirit, who not only take the influence 
of the College into the world, but leave the traces of their dispositions 
and their activities behind them. And those who are coming to take their 
places now, could hardly have a more invigorating prospect before them, 
than the opportunity to emulate their record and come in due time to be 
named among those whom the College specially and rightly delights to 
honour. 

There are one or two things which crop up sometimes rather aggressive- 
ly which are not so obviously intelligible that one can afford to ignore 
them. One of these is the occasional disappearance of professors from 
the scene of their wonted activities. It is of course rather uncomfortable 
that pupils should have to have the system of their lessons 
disturbed. But the more eminent the abilities of professors the more they 
are wanted clsewhere, and the more important it is that they should be 
able to keep their faculties bright by the actual exercise of their powers 
as performers or otherwise. And in the wider aspect of the College’s 
operations, it is of great value that the claims of the outside world should 
be admitted. When aman has capacities for public usefulness it is only 
stunting to his nature to keep him cooped up remorselessly in the cease- 
less routine of teaching. It enhances the value of a man’s teaching to 
have to practise what he teaches. If he has to be away for a time to 
exercise his powers as a performer or a conductor or a composer his lessons 
in the end have a greater value. So it is also with those of our professors 
who have the gifts to make good examiners. Examining and teaching 
also mutually help one another. And going round the world to examine 
gives a man fine opportunities of widening his mind, and, without being 
less of a musician, of becoming also something more. So when you find 
that your trustiest professors are occasionally called away to distant 
parts of the world, you are welcome to deplore the actual bereavement 
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from their company, as we all legitimately must ; but you may console 
yourselves by reflecting that their teaching will be even more fruitful, for 
yourselves and others, when they come back ; and that it is by dint of such 
far-reaching abnegations that an important part of the College’s mission 
is accomplished. 

The reason why I lay stress on this is that examinations like most 
other things are not what they seem. Our searching examinations for 
the Associateships may be left out of count for the present, as they do 
not deprive pupils of their professors, and they do address themselves 
to ascertaining a high standard of professional efficiency. The examina- 
tions of the Associated Board which occasionally take our professors 
into remote regions of the earth are different. Tor the most part the objects 
which approve themselves to us are not so much the award of well-deserved 
certificates—which is supposed by the mass of unthinking people to be 
the main object—but to give people something definite to work for ; 
to counteract the tendency to sipping and sampling that so often defeats 
the aspirations of gifted beings, and also to give people all over the 
Empire opportunities to be intimately acquainted with the finest kind 
of musical art, and to maintain standards of interpretation and an attitude 
of thoroughness in connection with music which will enable it to be most 
fruitful of good. These are great objects to achieve. The influence of 
music as.a means of spiritual regeneration can only be fruitful in 
proportion as it is of the highest and finest quality. And_ these 
examinations are the most powerful means yet divised of diffusing the 
appreciation of music of the highest quality in remote regions of Australia, 
Africa, the West Indies, the Rocky Mountains and the even remoter corners 
of the home country. For the work of these far-reaching examinations 
examiners are wanted, and will continue to be wanted badly ; and there 
is a fine opening for young men of the College to keep their weather eyes 
open in this direction. At the same time a word of caution is due to those 
who imagine examining to be an easy way of gaining a livelihood. It 
certainly is one of the most difficult and exacting of occupations, and be- 
trays ineptitude in the examiner quite as often as ignorance and incapacity 
in the examinee. It affords the foolish person the most profuse and varied 
opportunities of displaying foolishness, but it also affords the teachable 
person splendid opportunities of learning. If an examiner is by nature 
indolent and unmethodical, and examining does not cure him, he will not 
long continue to be an examiner. If he is prone to be betrayed into 
indiscreet and unseasonable garrulity, he will not long continue to be an 
examiner. If he is incapable of realizing that there are many sides to 
every question, and that human nature cannot be perfected immediately, 
he may continue to be an examiner, but he is likely to make everyone, 
including himself, extremely uncomfortable. Then again, he will have 
opportunities of studying human nature almost as favourable as those 
of a county magistrate, and opportunities of checking and exposing 
frauds and impostures comparable to such as are enjoyed by those ancient 
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institutions ; opportunities of diffusing light and welcoming talent, and 
of showing stupid complacency its true value. But examining really 
requires a profusion of exceptional gifts. It requires an elastic temper 
of mind, an outlook beyond the mere technicalities of music, and under- 
standing and sympathy with human nature, inexhaustible idealism com- 
bined with common sense, minds above pelf and promiscuous popularity, 
and natures blest with the widest sense of loyalty and the keenest scent 
for human worth. It needs indeed a very great deal more than mere 
intimate knowledge of the subject which has to be examined, it needs 
qualities more difficult to be attained. 

You may be puzzled at my laying so much stress on examinations. 
But in truth you are all concerned in them; and you are therefore more 
particularly concerned in the adequacy of examiners. If they are in- 
adequate, you are most of you liable to suffer from the inadequacies ; so 
it is as well we should attempt to understand what examining really 
means, and what examinations are for. And finally I may suggest again 
that a man need not be a less complete musician because he is a good deal 
more than a specialist. [For as a matter of fact the qualifications which 
are so desirable in examiners are for the most part very serviceable in 
other walks of life. I commend them to you all. Even those who are 
not going to be examiners may gain greatly by developing the attitude 
of mind which recognises the value of fine qualities of human nature 
as essential accessories to artistic efficiency. 


Jo a Shrush in Spring 


I see thee, lovely bird, upon yon tree ; 

Thy tender form ’mid vernal branches swinging, 

Thou pourest forth the soul’s enraptured singing — 
Can earthly music fairer, purer be ? 

Yet far beyond the enchanting scene I see. 

Those dulcet notes that in my ears are ringing, 

To burdened hearts a message they are winging 
Of greater cheer than passing melody : 

Thine is but one of Nature’s myriad voices 

Through which the soul of Humankind rejoices— 

Of God Himself the e’er-enlivening breath ; 

Thou dost but utter what in mute oblation 

Each budding leaf proclaims to all Creation : 

Be joyful! Sing! Give thanks—There is no Death ! 


GEORGE HENSCHEL. 
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She R.C.M. Union 


“We must try to grasp the spirit of things,” 
“« Life indeed must always be a compromise between common sense and the tdeal.""—AMIEL. 


THE NATIONAL MOURNING 


By the death of His Majesty King Edward VIT., the Royal College 
of Music lost its Founder, its First President, and its Patron. Thus the 
national sorrow brought with it a personal grief for the gracious, kindly 
Patron whose unfailing interest had been extended to the College from 
its earliest days. Since the Union represents much of the essential 
spirit of the College, The Committee unanimously decided to postpone all 
social festivities during the time of general mourning. 


It was also with the knowledge they were carrying out the desire of 
the Members that the Committee forwarded the following addresses of 
condolence from the R.C.M. Union :— 


“To His Most Gracious Majesty GrEorGE V., KInG oF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, EMPEROR OF INDIA 


“The Members of the Royal College of Music Union venture to offer to your 
Majesty their humble and devoted sympathy in the grievous calamity which has be- 
fallen the country in the death of His beloved Majesty King Edward VIL, in which 
they realize to the full your Majesty's personal loss, as they also feel their own loss of 
the Founder of the College to which they belong, and to which, with your Majesty as 
President, He was so constant and unfailing a friend."” 


“To Her Most Gracious Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


“The Members of the Royal College of Music Union venture to approach your 
Majesty with their humble devotion at the moment when the whole nation is in the 
deepest distress at the loss of its beloved King, Edward VIL., in which they feel that 
your Majesty's own loss is supreme, and admits of their expressing to you their very 
deepest sympathy in your bereavement.” 


The following replies have been received :— 


“Tome Orrice, WHITEHALL 
“SIR, 

“Tam commanded by the King to convey to you hereby His Majesty's 
thanks for the Loyal and Dutiful Address of the Members of The Royal College of 
Music Union on the occasion of the lamented death of His late Majesty King Edward 
the Seventh. 

“Tam, Six; 
“ Your obedient Servant, 


“WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 
“ The Secretary, Royal College of Music Union,” 


“Tome Orrice, WHITENMALL 
st SiR 
“Tam directed by the Secretary of State to inform you that the Address 
of condolence of the Members of the Royal College of Music Union on the death of 
His late Majesty King Edward the Seventh has been laid before Queen Alexandra, 
whose thanks I am to convey to you. 


““T am, Sir, ; : 
“Your obedient Servant, 


“ EDWARD TROUP. 
“The Secretary, Royal College of Music Union.” 
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THE ANNUAL ‘AT HOME’ 


The Annual ‘ At Home’ for rgro, postponed from June 23, will be 
held on Thursday evening, October 20, at the College. 


Full particulars of the precise time, arrangements for guest tickets, 
etc. will be sent out in September, and all Members are warmly invited 
to attend. 


MEETING AT MEMBER’S HOUSE 


The Meetings at Members’ houses originally fixed for May and June 
were postponed till the autumn, but the afternoon party arranged for 
Saturday, July g took place at 4 Lauriston Road, Wimbledon, thanks 
to the genial hospitality of Miss Katherine Everett. Tea at 4 o'clock in 
the garden was followed by music at 5 in the Music Room, the programme 
of which is subjoined :— 


PIANO SOLos .. oe -» Sonatain A major .. AC 36 Scarlatti 
Sonata in C major F aa se 
tude en forme de Valse .. ats Saint-Saens 


Miss OLIVE BLUME 


SONGS an ae a. A Song of Exile ae a6 AG Clive Carey 
b. Rondel .. ot ae Ae bx ‘ + 
c. The Deserted House ., me ve vi 5g 
a The Maiden me or oe aa ~ a 
(with violin obbligato) 
Mr CLIVE CAREY. Miss EVELYN HUNTER 


At the plano: Mr ERIC GRITTON. 


SONG .. as ac -. “Gli angui d’inferno "’ ae a .. Mozart 
Miss LOIS TANNER 
At the plano: Mr WALTER BUTLER 


Sonata in C major for 2 Violins and Piano a rs ; Bach 
Miss EVELYN HUNTER, Miss JANET MACFIE, Miss MILDRED McCHEANE. 


While speaking of these things, the Hon. Secretaries would like 
to add that in the last number of the Magazine it was originally intended 
to print both the programmes of the parties given by Lady Cynthia 
Colville and Madame Harriet Solly, but that at the very last the Editor 
was compelled by lack of space to omit them, much to his regret. 


MUSIC IN POOR DISTRICTS 

The response made to the appeal for volunteers to help at concerts 
in poor districts has given another example of the generosity existing 
among College folk, and the heartiest thanks are due to those members 
who have so kindly come forward and offered to help. A good list of 
names of singers and instrumentalists has been compiled already, and 
will be placed at the service of those persons who are responsible for 
concerts in the East End, Fulham, etc. on application to the Hon. Sec- 
retaries of the Union, or Magazine. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Gentle readers, let us add one little reminder—one persuasive remark, 
as a codetta to these rambling notes. That reminder is, Subscriptions fall 
due on November x, and their punctual payment becomes more than a mere 
act of business routine—it is a real personal kindness and help to The Hon, 
Treasurer and Secretaries in their maintenance of the accurate financial 
working of the Union. 
The subscription to the Union includes that to the Magazine, and is :— 
(a) For persons actually Pupils at the College and for two years 
after they shall have ceased to be pupils, 3/-. 
(o) For all other persons, 5/-. 
It is payable to either the Hon. Secretaries or Hon. Treasurer. 
Marion M. Scorr 
A. BEATRIX DARNELL 


Hon. Secretartes. 


Frozen Musie in the jYorth. 


“Not Nature's self more freely speaks in crystal or in oak, 

Than, through the pious builder's hand, in that grey pile she spoke ; 

And as from acorn springs the oak, so, freely and alone, 

Sprang from his heart this hymn to God, sung in obedient stone,”’—LOWELL. 


Was it not Schopenhauer who spoke of Architecture as ‘ frozen 
music ?’ (Personally, I object to ‘frozen.’ It is too suggestive of 
the North Pole or New Zealand mutton. Why not ‘ materialised music’ ? 
But let that pass). Whoever it was might well have enlarged upon the 
simile by comparing our noble cathedrals to the symphony, the parish 
church to the sonata, and the humble necessary dwelling-house to the 
more or less attractive ‘Salon-sttick.’ He might even have gone to the 
length of finding a parallel between the time-honoured sonata form and 
the cruciform church, or between the uncompromising fugue and the 
ancient basilica! But in all seriousness, what harmony there is in com- 
mon freestone when wrought upon and compiled by the genius of a true 
artist! What melody, what modulations, what glorious polyphony! To 
my mind there is as much music in the stones of York Minster as ever 
came out of the finest ‘Strad,’ and to me, Durham Cathedral scarce needs 
your complex modern organ to fill its lofty vaults with music. No doubt 


sentiment enters very largely into one’s admiration of such an edifice ; 
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but is it possible for mere flesh and blood to gaze unmoved upon a vener- 
able pile such as either of these, in which the history of our race is so 
intimately woven—so much so that the whole fabric from the basement 
course to the topmost finial, forms an epitome of our national existence 
for a period of perhaps a thousand years ? 

Quite apart, however, from this aspect, and judged purely from the 
«esthetic standpoint, there is undeniably here ‘sweet music’ in the group- 
ing of the clustered columns, the sweep of the ribbed vaults, and the 
delicate grace of the arcading, ‘ that softer falls than petals from blown 
roses on the grass.’ Surely there is inspiration here for the young com- 
poser! Moreover, there is much encouragement herein for the aspiring 
Briton, for in most of our churches he will find that the national spirit 
had manifested itself with extraordinary vigour as early as the thirteenth 
century, and that whilst architectural evolution ran an approximately 
parallel course on either side of the Channel, there is nevertheless a 
decided individuality to be traced in the achievements of our own coun- 
trymen ; minor insularities which culminated in those splendid memorials 
of English dignity and restraint, known as ‘ rectilinear tracery,’ as opposed 
to the riotous extravagance of the Continental ‘ curvilinear.’ 

Now I venture to submit that in the matter of ‘ frozen music,’ we 
who dwell in the North are particularly well treated. Some of the finest 
inspirations in stone are to be found north of the Humber. Take, for 
example, that superb embodiment of the Romanesque—Durham Cathed- 
ral. Let us consider for a moment what music there is in Carilef’s famous 
structure on the Wear. Here is a very symphony in ashlar! Passing 
through the few introductory bars, or Porch, we come to the first move- 
ment proper, the Nave. A broad subject of massive Norman piers, with 
its alternative themes of aisles and transepts, all arched with noble quadri- 
partite vaults—this is a movement in the ‘grand manner.’ Here, as in 


a Beethoven Symphony, are details of enrichment, though certainly of 





the rugged type—chevron, spiral and lozenge—yet all subordinate to 
the whole, and cach story—pier-arcade, triforium and clerestory—in 
just proportion, Next we come to the slow movement, the Lady Chapel, 
a dream of elegant pillars and zig-zag mouldings. Then to the Choir, 
with its quaint corbels and handsome fourteenth Century screen—this 
may well stand for the Minuet—(Scherzo is far too flippant !) and so by 


an easy transition to the last movement: the exquisite East Transept. 
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This is the very triumph of the church; its fine lancet windows, deeply- 
cut trefoils and graceful shafts of marble combining to make up a move- 
ment which is as full of melody as Schubert at his best. 

Of a very different character is York, but not less harmonious in its 
way. Its many glories are proverbial. Everything about it is Titanic, 
including its wonderful fenestration; but alas! it is fast degenerating 
into a vulgar show-place, with as little sanctity remaining as there is 
about St. Paul’s. Then there is Ripon of the stunted tower, and Car- 
lisle with its matchless East window: surely there is music in those 
mullions! And Newcastle, which has at least one good movement— 
the Lantern tower, a clever composition of flying buttresses. But of 
the pointed style, in all its stages, perhaps the finest example in the 
whole country is Beverley Minster. I wonder how many R.C.M. 
students know Beverley? Yet it should be specially beloved of the 
musician, as it is one of the few places where his calling has always 
been duly honoured; in token whereof there is in St. Mary’s a pillar 
built by ‘ye minstrells.’ Apart from these compliments to our pro- 
fession, both the Minster and St. Mary's are full of interest and charm. 
The natural ‘modulations’ in the former, from Early English to Per- 
pendicular, are marvellously beautiful and highly instructive: in fact the 
whole building is a liberal education in Gothic architecture. 

If only a tour of inspection could be organised for the benefit of the 
College students, what a delightful picnic it would be! Tt should certainly 
include Beverley and York, and some of the wonderful Abbeys in which the 
northern counties are so rich. Nor would it be complete without a brief 
survey of some of the smaller churches: sonatas these—beautiful as Mozart, 
vigorous as Schumann, majestic as Beethoven, or poetic as Chopin. What 
a true word was that of Sir George Grove, that we English should be 
proud and thankful that in nearly every wayside village stands a gem of 
art in the shape of the Parish Church! He made this remark, I believe, 
after staying at one of those ancient pele-towers of Northumberland— 
grim relics of a picturesque, if somewhat lurid, past—and J, who have 
seen some few of these gems of the North Country, know it to be a true 
saying. 

ALFRED WALL 
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College Coneerts 


“In former songs Pride have I sung, and Love, and passionate, joyful Life, 


But here I twine the strands of Patriotism and Death.” 
—WALT WHITMAN. 


June and (Chamber) 


1. Quarrer for Strings, in E flat, op. 51 As Pe hs ie .. Dvorak 
1, Allegro ma non troppo. 2. Dumka, Andante con moto. 
3. Romanze, Andante con moto, 4. Finave, Allegro assai. 


WINIFRED DOUGLAS (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.st. FLORENCE HANSON 
SYBIL MATURIN, a.r.c.m. JOHN SNOWDEN (Scholar) 


2. SONGS .. ate .. a. Wiegenlied .. ae a a0 Brahms. 
b, Where the bee sucks. . 30 oe Sullivan 
KATHLEEN PECK, a.n.c.s. 
3. PIANO SOLO .. .. Sonata in G minor a0 Sg ae Clementi 
1. Allegro con spirito, 2. Cantabile e lento. 3. Presto. 


EMMIE GREGORY (Clementi Exhibitioner) 


4. SONG .. fe oe +. Pilgrim's Song .. Ae Tschaikowsky 
J. RICHMOND ROXBURGH 
5» Sonar for Piano and Violin, in A major .. Pr ae .. César Franck 
1, Allegretto ben moderato, 2. Allegro. 
3. Recitativo; Fantasia, ben moderato, 4. Allegretto poco mosso. 
J. ALAN TAFFS (Scholar), GIULIETTA MOTTO (Scholar). 
6. SONGS .. ae ar a, Abschied 3: as .. -. Grieg 
6, Im Kahne 


ETHEL LEBISH, 


7. ORGAN SOLO .. .. Fantasiain Ff minor .. a oo Mozart 
JOSHUA BESWICK (Exhibitioner) 


Accomranist — H. ARNOLD SMITH, a.r.c.s. 


June roth (Chamber ) 


I, SERENADE for WIND, in E flat ac me cs or ae .. Mozart 
1. Allegro maestoso, 2. Menurrro, Adagio. 
3. Adagio. 4. Menuetto, Allegro. 
FRANCIS MURPILY (Scholar), HAROLD G. FOREMAN (Scholar). 
HAYDN DRAPER (Scholar), MENDELSSOHN DRAPER (Scholar) 
REGINALD DE H. TUPPER (Scholar). W. H. FOOTE, a.r.c.s, 
ALBERT DAVIN, a.r.c.m. (Scholar), FRANK PROBIN (Scholar) 
Conductor — Ernust Toye (Scholar), 
2. SONGS .. at ve a. Amarilli .. Ay or cae -. Caccint 
b. Se tu m'ami tc a ome .. Pergolest 
IVY TILBROOK, 
3. PrANo Soto .. -. Variations in A, op. 16, No.3... .. JI. Paderewski 
GLADYS CAWSTON (Exhibitioner). 
4. SONG .. ae oe -. Die Loreley 2s 43 os 2 Liszt 
CLYTIE HINE (Exhibitioner), acr.c.t. 
5. VIOLONCELLO Soto .. -. Kol Nidrei oa ea shy Max Bruch. 
CECILIA J. WILLIAMSON (Exhibitioner). 
6. SoNnGs .. nh ss a. Geheimes .. ae oe ae Schubert 
6. Blackbird’s Song se oe Cyril Scott 


CELIA TURRILL. 
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QuarTET for Strings, in G major, op. 161 .. ae x Ris Schubert 
1. Allegro molto moderato, 2. Andante un poco moto. 
3. Scnerzo, Allegro vivo. 4. Allegro assai. 
PHILIP LEVINE (Scholar). EVELYN M, PICKUP, a.r.c.m, (Exhibitioner), 
FRANK BRIDGE, a.R.c.M, CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar), 


ACCOMPANISTS : 
WALTER BUTLER. H. ARNOLD SMITH, a.R.¢.M, 
CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, 


June 23rd (Chamber ) 


I. 


a 


Quartet for Strings, in F major, op. 96 .. 30 a0 32 Doo¥ak 
x. Allegro ma non troppo, 2. Lento. 3. Molto vivace, 
4. Fixave, Vivace ma non troppo, 
LEONARD CARRODUS (Scholar). ELSIE AVRIL (Exhibitioner), A.R.c.M, 


JANET MACFIE, a.r.c.e. JOHN SNOWDEN (Scholar). 
SONGS .. ag .. a. Immer bei dir on AC us oe Raff. 
b. Sonntag Pe OC an ae .. Brahms 
FLORENCE RICHARDSON, a.k,c.M. 
Sonata for Piano and Violoncello, in D major .. ee .. W. Hurlstone 
1, Allegro ma non troppo. 2, Adagio lamentoso, 
3. ScueRrzo, Presto ¢ con fuoco. 4. Ronpo, Allegretto moderato, 


BERTHA NOTTINGHAM (Scholar). ELLEN BARTLETT (Scholar), 


SONG) =.7. ae ae Young Dietrich ot nt we G. Henschel 
JOSEPH IRELAND (Scholar). 

VIOLIN SOLOS .. .. @. Sarabande .. ae Ne of .. Sulzer 
b. Albumblatt .. ss is He .. Wagner 
c. Zigeunerweisen Da oe ave Sarasate 


DOROTHY DEVIN (Scholar), 
SONG .. a as .. Absence .. as aire a .. Berlioz 
BESSIE JONES. 


ORGAN SOLO .. .. Toccata and Fugue, in D minor oe 5D Bach 
ARTHUR HEBERDEN, 


Accompanists — ALICE COTTON, a.n.c.M. WILLIAM MURDOCII, A.n.c.m, 


June 29th (Choral and Orchestral) 


we 





MEMORIAL CONCERT for the FOUNDER of the COLLEGE 


TRAUER-ObE ..‘' Lass, K6nig, lass noch einen Strallscc ie 5 Bach 
SoLoists— 
AGNES CHRISTA (Exhibitioner), A.n.c.m. © MATILDA BODYCOMBE. 
IVOR WALTERS (Scholar). GEORGE BAKER (Scholar). 


Ruapsopy for Contralto, Male Voices and Orchestra, op. 53 -- .. Brahms 
FLORENCE TAYLOR. 
SympPHony, No. 3, in E flat, ‘‘ Eroica,”’ op. 55 -- 5 we Beethoven 
1, Allegro con brio. 2. Marcia Funepre, Adagio assai. 
3. Scuerzo, Allegro vivace. 4. Finaue, Allegro molto, 
SCHICKSALSLIED (Song of Destiny) .. 48 ake on Ai .. Brahms 


Coxpuctor—Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc, 
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July rgth (Chamber) 


1, Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, in D major, op. 70, No. 1 Beethoven. 
1. Allegro vivace e con brio. 2. Largo assai ed espressivo. 3. Presto, 
EMMIE GREGORY (Exhibitioncr). PHILIP LEVINE (Scholar), 

CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar), 
2. SONGS .. oe .+ a. Little daisies close their eyes .. Agnes Lambert 

b, Cuckoo Madrigal - ae a C. Wood 

HILDA D, JAMES, 
3. SONATA for Piano and Violoncello, in A minor, Opy 40) 3. ob Boéllmann 
1, Maestoso, Allegro con {uoco, 2. Andante. 3. Allegro molto, i 
FLORENCE HANSON, CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar). 
4. Sonc .. =e Ars .. Quand je dors... we a6 oe Liszt 
EDITH NEBDHAM. 
5. ORGAN SoLo .. .. Prelude and Fugue in B minor oe Se Bach 
DOUGLAS FOX (Scholar), 
6. SONGS .. 30 .. Three Tramp Songs .. 36 -. J. Greenwood 
(Scholar), 
JOSEPH IRELAND (Scholar). 
7 Quarter for Strings, in E minor .. Fi ve ye a Smetana 
1, Allegro vivo appassionato, 2. Allegro moderato A la Polka, 
3. Largo sostenuto, 4. Vivace, 
EVELYN M. PICKUP, a,r.e.st, (Exhibitioner). 
LEONARD CARRODUS (Scholar). FRANK BRIDGE, A,R.C.M. 
ELLEN M, BARTLETT (Scholar), 
ACCOMPANISTS— 
HERBERT ARNOLD SMITH, a.r.cat. CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, 


July 27st (Orchestral) 


I, SYMPHONIC Porm .. The Maid of Astolat, op. 37 0 Si J.D. Davis 
2, SONG .. 56 -+ Preislied (Die Meistersinger) ma ee Wagner 
DAVID ELLIS, 

3. Concrrro for Violin and Violoncello, in A minor, op. 102 on .. Brahms 

1. Allegro, 2. Andante. 3. Vivace non troppo, Poco meno Allegro, 
PHILIP LEVINE, (Scholar). CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar). 
Hi AYN oe oi “Deh, vieni’ (Le Nozze di Figaro) ee -. Mozart 
CATHERINE RYAN (Scholar). 
5 Turee Precupes to Manfred G6 8 oe A.C. Mackenzie 


(Conducted by the Composer) 
Conpucror — Sir CHARLES V, STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


The Royal Collegian Abroad 


“Sull to do comes of doing ; knowledge comes by eyes always open and working 
hands ; and there is no knowledge that is not power.’’—EMERSON. 





CONCERTS 
On Wednesday evening, June 1, Miss Ellen Edwards gave a Pianoforte 
Recital at the Eolian Hall, the success of which was an admirable fulfilment of 
her earher appearances in public. The programme, which began with two ‘ Duetti’ 
of Bach, and ended with some of the ‘Paganini Variations’ of Brahms, was 
an example of what recital programmes should be — providing an excellent 
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variety within a moderate length of time. Miss Edwards's playing of Beethoven's 
‘ Lebewohl’ Sonata, and of Liszt’s ‘ Feux Follets,’ showed her competent grasp of 
opposite kinds of difficulty, and she was equally successful in Schumann's ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques ’ and in some of the Preludes and Studies of Chopin. The audience 
was warmly appreciative, and both Miss Edwards and the College may be congratu- 
lated upon the attainment of an artistic success. 

* * * 

Miss Adelaide Parker and Miss Winifred Ponder gave an Organ and Vocal 
Recital at Queen’s Hall on June 30, assisted by Mr W. H. Squire and Mr F, A. Sewell. 
It was a bold thing for a lady organist to undertake a recital in such a place as the 
large Queen’s Tall, but Miss Parker’s success more than justified her courage. Ter 
playing, which was full of rhythmic vitality throughout, was at its best in Max Reger's 
Fantasie on the name of B.A.C.H., and provided a farther endorsement of the opinion 
expressed by critics in Germany that she has a special gift for the interpretation of 
Reger’s music. Miss Ponder unfortunately was suffering from a heavy cold, but 
sang most pluckily notwithstanding, and (amongst other songs) gave an artistic 


performance of Hurlstone’s ‘ Baby Ballads.’ 
* 


* » 


Miss Olive Blume gave her first Recital in London at the /Zolian Hall on 
June 17, after an absence of four years in South Africa. A crowded audience wel- 
comed her appearance, and though at first she seemed hardly up to her best form 
owing to nervousness, by the middle of the programme she had completely found 
herself, and gave a masterly performance of Schumann's ‘ Etudes Symphoniques,’ 
followed up by various brilliantly played solos, One could not help wishing that 
the piano on which Miss Blume played had been more worthy of her abilities. 

* * * 

The concert which Mr Thomas Morris and Mr James Friskin gave together 
at AZolian Hall on June 20 was one of special interest, because the programme con- 
tained a new Sonata for Violin and Piano (G major) by Mr Friskin. The great merit 
of the work undoubtedly lies in the fact that the three movements are placed in an 
ascending order of interest and beauty. The first movement struck one as good but 
somewhat conventional, the second as more intimately expressive, and the finale 
as bolder and more enterprising than either of the earlier ones. The whole is a fine 
and thoughtful work, and since it is already published by Messrs Stainer & Bell, we 
may hope that it will be much played both in public and in private, 

* ” * 

Miss Dunn and Mr Clive Carey gave a recital of English Folksongs at AZolian 
Hall on May 4, which had the merit of being quite unlike the usual concerts of the 
season. The twosingers, dressed in traditional peasant costumes, sang very spiritedly 
and gave their songs with enough movement and dramatic suggestion to remove the 
feeling of incongruity which is so often present when folksongs are confined in the stiff 
surroundings of the concert room, There were certain indications that the singers 
have not yet quite got used to the method, and Mr Clive Carey especially seemed a 
little over anxious to keep the interest alive when it was in no danger of flagging ; but 
when they become quite at home with their work they will make their audience feel 
so too, and their capital singing will gain in spontaneity. 

* * * 

The Solly String Quartet played Beethoven’s exacting work in IE flat, op. 127, 
at their concert in the Bechstein Hall on May 26. The last quartets of Beethoven 
present difficulties which are not found in any other music for string quartet, for they 
require a more nicely balanced judgment for their interpretation than any others 
written before or since. The performance by the Solly quartet was remarkable for 
painstaking earnestness and reverence in interpretation, but there were moments, 
especially in welding the various sections of that wonderful slow movement, which 
showed the need for a surer judgment in order to make the design clear. Moreover 
it must be confessed that the intonation of the players was not above reproach. 
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Miss Helen Gough’s violin playing at the same Hall on June 24 was excellent, 
and her recital was very successful. The programme was not a very ambitious one. 
but it included a sonata by Tartini, two ‘ Romantische Stiicke’ by Dvorak and 
Wieniawski’s rather tiresome ‘ Faust’ fantasia. Miss Gough’s refined and musicianly 
phrasing and her beautiful tone made a strong impression. 

” * * 

The concert given by the Misses Scruby at the Salle Erard on May 25 contained 
many good things, and though the programme was rather too long, the audience main- 
tained their interest. Miss Elsie Scruby sang a number of delightful songs in pleasant 
style, Miss Maude Scruby, the violoncellist, played with splendid tone and very good 
technique, her most important solo being the Allegro and Adagio from Haydn’s 
Concerto in D, op, 101. Miss Edith Scruby possesses a happy gift of making the 
harp interesting, and her unaffected playing produced a very favourable impression, 
especially in Debussy’s ‘ Arabesque.’ 

” * * 

The Oncomers' Association, of which Mrs Hutchinson is the President, gave 
a concert on July 6 at 42 Upper Brook Street, by kind permission of Sir Francis and 
Lady Champneys, Miss Margaret Champneys, Miss Kathleen Peck, Miss Marie 
Wright, Mr Ivor Walters and Mr Joseph Ireland were the vocalists, and sang in 
excellent style; Miss Ivy Parkin and Monsieur André Mangeot respectively were 
the pianist and violinist, and Miss Florence Hanson, who accompanied, displayed 
commendable nerve and resource when an emergency threatened in one of the 
violin solos, 

* * * 

Some other concerts in London during the term should be mentioned, but it 
is impossible to give detailed notices as, unfortunately, the Magazine representative 
was nol able to attend. They were :—Miss Ada Thomas's only Pianoforte Recital 
this season, which took place at Steinway Hall on June 23, when she was assisted 
by Madame Tarriet Solly and Mile. Germanie Sanderson de Crowe: Mr Robert 
Chignell’s Vocal Recital, originally announced for June 28 and postponed to July 12, 
when the artistic programme presented Mr Chignell in the double réle of vocalist 
and composer. 

* * * 

Miss Agatha Gray gave a violoncello recital on July 14 at St. Nicholas Hall, 
Scarborough, Her excellent tone and energetic attack were well displayed in Boéll- 
mann’s ‘ Variations Symphoniques,’ and she showed genuine appreciation of the 
distinctive qualities of the different schools of music represented by her solos, which 
ranged from Marcello to Rubinstein and Popper. 

*” * * 

Miss May Fussell and Miss Oliver gave a Recital in Florence, at the Sala 
Pennetti e¢ Fattori, before a large audience, who were most enthusiastic, and evi- 
dently appreciated the varied programme. 


THE OPERATIC SEASON 


Collegians cannot fail to have been interested in the two Opera Seasons which 
London has experienced this summer, and they have doubtless noted the number 
of College singers who appeared at Covent Garden and His Majesty's. While it is , 
impossible to speak of them all in detail, attention should be drawn to the distin- 
guished work done by Madame Kirkby Lunn in Grand Opera, and to the success 
achieved by Mr Edmund Burke in this, his first, season at Covent Garden. 

* * * 

At His Majesty’s a notable feature of Mr Beecham's season was the perfor- 
mance of Sir Charles Stanford’s ever fascinating Shamus O'Brien, with Mr Albert 
Archdeacon in the title réle and Miss Muriel Terry as Norah. The performance 
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of Figaro, when Madame Agnes Nicholls sang the part of the Countess to perfection, 
and Miss Beatrice La Palme made a vivacious and artistic Susanna, was a pure delight 
to all lovers of Mozart. Mr Walter Hyde (who had but recently returned from 
America) and Mr Harry Dearth also sang in the special Mozart productions, and 
enhanced their high reputation. Miss Gwendolen Trevitt appeared with success 
in Feuersnot, Figaro, Werther and Die Fledermaus ; Mr Byndon-Ayres and Mr Arthur 
Wynn did excellent work in a variety of réles, and Miss Muriel Terry proved the 
versatility of her dramatic gifts by fine impersonations of such diverse characters 
as Norah in Shamus O'Brien, Orlofsky in Die Fledermaus, and Nicklausse in Tales 
of Hoffmann. 
* * + 

Miss Sara Davies has been singing in opera in Italy, and accounts from Verona 
and Vercelli speak in the warmest terms of her success as Rosina in I Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Michaela in Carmen, and Nedda in Pagliacci. Wer pure flexible voice 
and faultless intonation specially impressed her Italian critics. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr William J. Read has been appointed Leader of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Orchestra at Eastbourne. 

* * * 

Mr Clifford Foster, who recently went out to South Africa, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Durban College of Music, to teach the Clarinet and Violoncello and 
conduct the Orchestral Class. He writes that he has already a number of pupils, 
that music is on the up grade in Durban, and adds ‘ whilst making new friends, one 
cannot forget the old ones in the Homeland, especially those of the R.C.M.’ 


A WEDDING. 


Miss Kitty Woolley was married on August 11 to Mr Herbert J. Langburne 
at Westminster Cathedral. We offer our good wishes and congratulations. 


A PRIZE AND A PRESENTATION 

At the People’s Palace Festival, held at the end of April, the third prize for 
Church and Chapel Choirs was adjudicated to the well trained choir of St, Paul's, 
Shadwell, which is conducted by Miss Kathleen Bray. The challenge cup for child- 
ren's choirs, presented by the late Miss Goetz, was also awarded to the St, Paul's, 
Shadwell, Band of Hope Choir. 

* * * 

Mrs Roger Edwards, who has acted as organist of the Parkfield Church during 
her residence in Birkenhead, has recently returned to live in Wales. On her de- 
parture, her friends at Parkfield Church presented her with a diamond and _ pearl 
pendant in appreciation of her services, 


MUSIC IN AUSTRALIA 


Mrs Winsloe Hall sends us the following letter from The University, Adelaide, 
which we print with pleasure. 


“| promised to write more about music in Australia when I was more intimate 
with the country and its people. 

“7 have just returned from Sydney, where I went to sing ‘ Delilah’ in Samson 
and Delilah for the Royal Philharmonic Society. 1 was delighted to find that Andrew 
Black (whom you all know and admire in England) was singing the High Priest’s part. 
The performance was held in the Town Hall, the Governor, Lord Chelmsford, being 
present, and there were over 3000 people in the audience. The band, under Mr 
Bradley's baton, played finely, and the chorus for amateurs were exceptionally good. 
I had a very great success, and was presented to the Governor. Mr Black's voice 
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is as fine as ever, but since he has married and settled in Sydney he does very little 
public singing. On my way through I spent a day with Fritz Hart and his wife in 
Melbourne; it was delightful mecting him again, as our friendship dates back to the 
time when Fritz, my husband and myself played in Le roi l’a dit before the late 
Qucen Victoria at Windsor Castle, Kirkby Lunn, Agnes Nicholls and Albert Arch- 
deacon were all in the cast too. 

‘‘ Before leaving Sydney I gave a concert at which I sang fifteen songs, including 
‘Elizabeth’s Greeting ’ (Tannhduser), ‘Zu-cignung’ by Richard Strauss, the ‘ Jewel 
Song’ from Faust and two airs from Carmen, and the audience were tremendously 
enthusiastic. They are making me an offer to play ‘Carmen’ for Williamson’s Grand 
Opera Co, in Melbourne in August, Whilst I was in Sydney I heard excellent per- 
formances of Madama Bullerfly and La Bohéme. In the former I heard Amy Castles, 
who was singing beautifully, Madame Calvé is out here at present and has taken 
the place by storm; she has a wonderful tenor with her, Gasparri by name. 

“One might easily differentiate between the musical public of Adelaide (South 
Australia) and Sydney (N.S. Wales) by comparing them with that of the public of 
Yorkshire, which corresponds to Adelaide, and London, which is much the same as 
Sydney. South Australians are intensely musical, but they are quiet and sober-minded 
over their pleasures, and Sydney is very bright and enthusiastic. My husband has 
fifty pupils at the Conservatorium here, ten of whom have exceptionally beautiful 
voices, One of them is singing Schumann's ‘ Two Grenadiers’ at the orchestral concert 
next week, There were no band parts out here, so my husband orchestrated it, and it 
sounds remarkably well. The great difficulty out here with regard to orchestras is 
the weakness of the wind instruments ; so few people study them here, but the strings 
are remarkably good, In one well-known orchestra aman had to be engaged to play 
® concertina to fill in one of the wind parts for which they had no instrumentalist.” 








Essay in Musieal Xistory (Part III.) 
(THE DIRECTOR'S PRIZE) 


Music in England from the time of the Revival of the Art after the Wars of 
the Roses (about 1476) till the Accession of Charles I. in 1625. 


Two other song-writers of this period were Campion and Thomas 
Ford, the latter being the composer of ‘ Airs with Tablature for the Lute’ 
(1607) and the madrigal ‘ Since first I saw your face.” Campion, a medical 
doctor, contributed several poems and airs to a collection called Rossiter’s 
Book of Airs, and also wrote airs which were to be sung to the accom- 
paniment of the lute. There were a few composers who devoted themselves 
entirely to church of these music, and the most important were Adrian 
Batten (1590-1640), author of the anthem ‘ Deliver us, O Lord’; Richard 
Farrant (1530-1580), master of the choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
in 1564 and a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 1569, whose works are 
characterized by solemnity and pathos ; and Elway Bevin, author of a 
‘ Shorte Introduction to the Art of Musicke,’ which was published in 163r. 
A word may be here said with regard to the growth of accompaniment. 
The first source was the introduction of instruments which simply doubled 
the melodies sung by the voices. Gradually the parts of the instruments 
became more independent of the voice parts; and as the alto, tenor and 
bass parts dropped out of the compositions, leaving the treble with the 
melody, the accompaniment of songs, at least, was entrusted to the lute, 
or lute and bass viol, for which was written a simple progression of chords 
just sufficient to support the melody. Later the virginal was used for 
accompanying songs, which in modern times gave place to the pianoforte. 
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Instrumental music composers were also well represented at this 
period. The virginal, something like a clavichord in shape, was the house- 
hold instrument of the Tudor period. Elizabeth and Mary of Scots both 
played on the instrument, and it is recorded that Elizabeth was most 
anxious to find out whether Mary played better than she did! Several col- 
lections of pieces for the virginals were published. John Bull wrote some 
of the most ingenious as far as technical skill is concerned. He was 
organist of Hereford in 1586, and Mus. Doc. of both Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1592. He became Gresham Professor in 1596 (when the lectures were 
allowed to be read for the first time in English because Bull knew no 
Latin). He went abroad in r60r and gained great reputation as the 
organist of Antwerp Cathedral. Very little is known of his movements 
after he went abroad, and he died in 1628. 


Mulliner’s MS. collection of music for the virginals, which appeared 
about 1565, was probably the first. The next and more famous one was 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, containing 291 pieces, mostly 
by English composers, the most famous being Bull, Byrd, Gibbons and 
Philipps. This book, in spite of its title, could not have belonged to the 
Queen, for many of the pieces contained in it were not written until after 
her death. Another well-known collection is that known as ‘ Lady Nevill’s 
Book,’ containing forty-two pieces, all by Byrd, of a very quaint character. 
In the year 1624 appeared Will Forster’s Virginal Book, containing 78 
pieces ; Benjamin Cosyn’s Book, contained 98 pieces, and these two 
collections belonged to Queen Victoria and are preserved in Buckingham 
Palace. All these collections were in manuscript. In r6rr appeared the 
first printed collection of virginal music, called the Parthenia, and con- 
taining pieces by Byrd, Bull and Gibbons, the latter composer’s contribu- 
tions being exceptionally fine. The pieces written for the virginals consist 
chiefly of old dances, such as the pavanas and galliards, preludes, fantasias 
and arrangements of choral works, and show both artistic taste and 
technical skill. 


An organist of great ability was Peter Philipps, who lived mostly 
abroad and was organist in the Low Countries. He wrote (in addition to 
organ music), motets, madrigals, and music for the virginals, and Burney 
says in his history that the first regular fugue upon one subject which he 
had met with was of Philipps’s composition. 

Taking a brief survey of the music of the Tudor period, we find 
that England was well represented in every department of art then known. 
The long list of composers already quoted bears testimony to the excel- 
lence of madrigal and all other kinds of choral music. Ferrabosco, Thomas 
Morley, Michael Este and Gibbons stand as representatives of music for 
sets of viols, John Bull and Peter Philipps were two of the most celebrated 
organists of their time, while John Dowland was one the best lute players 
in Europe, and was in the service of Christian IV. of Denmark. This, 
then, was the flourishing condition of English music at the end of 
James I.’s reign. But during the ensuing reigns of the Stuarts the 
standard rapidly declined; in fact, the last great representative of 
English choral music died the very week that Charles I. married 
Henrietta Maria. The great choral wave was at an end, and music 
became directed into fresh channels, and a great change came over the 
art in every country. However, England still continued ahead of 
other countries both in instrumental and dramatic music until the death 
of Purcell. 

HELEN M. Youna. 
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